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and similar phenomena, he seemed to discern that the
principle underlying them was quite different from the
"law or laws of causation," as that fire burns and light
shines, the former being complex, a result of combina-
tion which implies arrangement and design. His exten-
sive reading in the sciences of geology and biology roused
an intense interest in the religious problems arising from,
their development, and this was another element in his
processes of reflection. Simultaneously, his sermonizing
and spiritual ministrations impressed upon him, ever
more and more deeply, the practical force of Scriptural
teaching as to the law and government of God. This
brought the whole subject of the divine government,
physical and moral, into great prominence before his
mind, and he found that there was no comprehensive
book on the subject to guide his thoughts. He deter-
mined to write one, but as his scheme took form
his self-examination suddenly revealed the fact that
he had been trained in a philosophical system, the
one so long prevalent in Scotland, which took no
notice of so obvious a fact as sin. This called up the
novel problem, novel, that is, to the Scottish philos-
ophy, of the relation between moral law and sin.
Meditating upon such themes, the clergyman seemed to
feel as never before that the Creator is not only benevo-
lent but holy, and thus, tracing natural ands moral law
alike to their source while at the same time taking cog-
nizance of sin, he concluded that G-od governs this world
by laws much mightier in their sweep than is ordinarily
apprehended, and that these so cross and co-operate as
to secure the accomplishment of the divine purpose, in
spite of apparent contradictions and interruptions. The
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